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PREFACE. 


HE popular opinion, in 

many inſtances, is as con- 

temptible as it is ill- 
founded. It is oftentimes below 
the concern of a good man, and 
unworthy the notice of a wiſe 
one. A ſovereign ſcorn of it has 
been eſteemed the peculiar reſult 
of an elevation of ſoul, and an 
unequivocal indication of the 
trueſt wiſdom. This ſuperiority 


to current calumnies hath formed 
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the poet's rhapſody,* hath proved 
the philoſopher's impenetrable 
armour, and ſupported the real 
_ patriot under the ſtorms of oblo- 
quy, the preſſure of exile, and 
the agonies of ignominious death, 
On occaſions of this ſort it is ne- 
ceſſary, it is uſcful, it is laudable. 
It leads to generous plans of con- 
duct, and it inſpires reſolution to 
attempt their accompliſhment, 


——— mihi parva rura, et 
Spiritum Graiæ tenuem Camenæ 
Parca non mendax dedit, & malignum 

Spernere vulgus. 
Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 


Cælum, negata tentat iter via: 
Cætuſque vulgares, & udam 


Spernit humum fugiente penn. 
Horace. 


Lunai portum eſt operæ cognoſcere cives. 

Hic, ego ſecurus vulgi. | 
| Pzrs1vs, Sat. VI. 

It 
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It fortifies us againſt the probable 


event of ill ſucceſs; and conſoles us 
under the mortification of diſap- 
pointment, the envious ſtrife of 
tongues, and the envenomed 
ſhafts of low, illiberal reproach. 
When it is directed to theſe ends, 
and effects theſe purpoſes, it is 
the ſtrength and bleſſing of thoſe 
who poſſeſs it. But, then, its 
excellency entirely depends on this 
direction, and theſe effects. We 
are, unhappily, on many accounts, 
diſpoſed to extend its influence, 
and to overſtretch its tone. Self- 
deception obſcures our moral diſ- 
cernment, and renders us unjuſt 
and incompetent judges of our 
own motives to action. We ſome- 
times, perhaps, miſtake them in- 
A 3 voluntarily. 
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voluntarily. But, oftentimes, 


through weakneſs which we might 


have prevented, or through wick- 
edneſs which we are ſtudious to 
conceal from our own view, we 
call that a contempt of popular 
rumour, which is no other than 
the lordly pride* of intoxicated 
reaſon, or the ſordid vanity of 
blind ſelf-love.+ 

Fox great occaſions there are, 
when the public verdi& is re- 
ſpectable, f and the public cen- 
ſure awful : when enormous 
abuſes extort a general and juſt 


Odi profanum vulgus, & arceo. 


+ —— Populus me ſibilat; at mihi plaudo 
Ipſe domi. 


Interdum vulgus rectum videt. 
Hos. paſſim. 
diſappro- 
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diſapprobation : when the © Vox 
Populi is, without a perverſion 
of terms, the Vox Dei; and 
when God and man alike inſulted, 
alike condemn. In this caſe, no 
ſtation can juſtify inattention. An 
audience is due from the higheſt ; 
and ſovereigns themſelves refuſe 


to liſten, at the peril of their ſal- 
vation. 


Tas author of this publication 
profeſſes to repreſent a grievarice 
generally complained of, and 
grounded on incontrovertible facts. 
He hath had full and frequent 
opportunities of hearing, for he 
found himſelf under ſmall neceſ- 
ſity of aſking, the opinions of 
men of almoſt all ranks upon this 
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ſubject: and their coincidence is 
as uniform as it is ſtriking. Whe- 
ther, or not, the human, be en- 
forced by the ſtronger ſanction of 
the divine, diſpleaſure, in this in- 
ſtance, he leaves to the deliberate 
and conſcientious conſideration of 
his ſuperiors. To crowned heads 
remonſtrances have been preſented. 
Thoſe dignified with the mitre, 
can, with no colour of decency, 


object to a ſimilar mode of addreſs, 


A yPor1$HED and ſplendid, yet 
ſenſible and ſerious writer, * hath 
ce in the fincerity of his heart,” 
and the flow of his philanthropy, 
againſt the force of habit, and the 


*Knox's LIBERAL. EpucatTion, Se. 
XXXIX. p. 30. th 
| prejudice 
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prejudice of education, expoſed 
ſome inconveniences and even in- 
decencies, permitted, or conni- 
ved at, in two of the firſt and 
moſt reſpectable academical inſti- 
tutions in the whole world. Every 
honeſt man thinks with him : 
and has many obligations to him 
for the openneſs and integrity of 
his rebuke. For, each, and, par- 
ticularly, the laſt, part of the 
education of thoſe who are to aſ- 
ſume public characters in life, is 
of unutterable conſequence to ſo-. 
ciety; which has a right to in- 
ſiſt that its inſtructors, adviſers, 
and profeſſors, be both well prin- 
cipled, and well accompliſhed. 
Yet, notwithſtanding the juſtice 
and generoſity of this reprimand, 

no 
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no alteration has taken place; 
and a reformation in ſome reſpects 
is ſtill devoutly to be wiſhed for, 
in our great, national, ſiſter ſemi- 
naries. The following remarks 
are founded on a corruption, in 
itſelf, of ſuperior magnitude, and, 
in its conſequences, of more ex- 
tenſive miſchief. But conſidering 
the temper of the age, averſe from 
reſtraint, and intolerant of cor- 
rection; conſidering the ſpirit 
of a nation defeated, yet not 
humbled ; impoveriſhed, yet li- 
centious ; ſuffering by rebellion 
abroad, yet ſtill ſeditious at home; 
harraſſed, yet inſolent; diſgraced, 
yet not aſhamed; and though 
puniſhed, yet not penitent; — there 
is ſlender hope that any forewarn- 

ings 
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ings ſhould obtain credit, or any 


attempt to reprove, attention. Vet, 
from thoſe who teach others we 
naturally expect docility: they 
who are urgent to recommend a 
conſcientious adherence to duty 
to their inferiors ſhould be fore- 
moſt to diſcharge their own with 
blameleſs and uninfluenced ho- 
neſty ; and thoſe who, from the 
eminence and high authority of 
their ſtation, reſemble . a city ſet 
upon a hill, which cannot be hid,” 
ſhould be careful to * give no of- 
« fence, that their miniſtry be not 
© blamed.” But, whatever be 
the iſſue of this addreſs, the wri- 
ter of it will be perfectly at eaſe, 
He is not ignorant of the unpo- 
pular character, nor unprepared 


to 
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to meet the uſual fate, of a re- 
former. 


8IIL, the perilous ſituation in 
which we ſtand, ſhould rouſe us 
from the fatal lethargy in which 
our ſenſes ſeem locked up. The 


ſubject of the following pages 


may not, perhaps, be unconnected 
with our national diſaſters; and 
certainly forms one amongſt our 
other national diſgraces. 


TazRE is no ſurer ſign of the 
preſent decline and impending 


ruin of eſtabliſhments, whether 


civil, or eccleſiaſtical, than when 
the profligate are inveſted with 
the inſignia of virtue, the weak 
are protruded into offices of pub- 

lic 
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lic truſt, and the ignorant or the 
idle are ſuffered to diſgrace ſta- 
tions and employ ments, which to 
fill with dignity and to conduct 
with honour, the full luſtre of 
learning, and the utmoſt vigour 
of the beſt cultivated talents, are 
not more than ſufficient, We 
know what a rabble of nominal 
conſuls preſided, or rather aſſiſted, 
at the miſerable obſequies of the 
magnificent Roman republic : and 
we are minutely informed what 
ignorance, duplicity, obduracy, 
and infatuation characteriſed the 
ſacerdotal and pontifical orders 
amongſt the Jews, on the ap- 
proach of the ſubverſion of their 
theocracy or polity, and on the 
very verge of their completeſt and 

concluſive 
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concluſive caſtigation. We ſeem 
no longer in a ſtate to profit by 
the loud admonitions of heaven 
conveyed ſo ſtrongly in the exci- 


ſion of other nations, in the ca- 


lamities of our own, and in thoſe 


monuments of hiſtory, both ſacred 


and profane, with which the li- 


braries of the learned are ſo amply 


ſtored. The godleſs modern phi- 
loſophy, diſdains to be inſtructed 
by experience or by example ; 
excludes Providence from the im- 
menſe maſs of the univerſe, and 
denies all Divine interpoſition in 
the ſenſeleſs conflicts, or rather 
the accidental colliſions, of merely 
material beings, which ſo tre- 
mendouſly ſhake and convulſe this 


diſtracted ſyſtem. The anxious 


appre- 
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apprehenſions of the believer, ex- 
torted by the ſickly aſpect of the 
times, it regards as the reveries of 
a pious delirium, and it is even 
to be doubted whether there be 
not ſo ſtrong a tincture of free- 
thinking in the church, as to in- 
duce ſome of thoſe whom it moſt 
materially affects to attribute the 
ſentiment of the venerable patri- 
arch“ alluded to in the note, 
not to the clearneſs of his dif- 
cernment, or to the fervour of his 


piety, 

* CHRYSOSTOME aſſigns the calamities of 
his own times to the number of unworthy 
and unqualified members introduced into the 
church. This connection, it ſeems, is not 
fanciful. When the Roman learning de- 
te clined with the empire, religion ſympa- 
ce thiſed with it, being over- run with hereſies, 
ce contentions, ſuperſtitions: till ignorance, 


ce corruption 
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piety, but to an over- heated "TR 
tic zeal, or to a blind and abject 
ſuperſtition, 


Ir ſuch motives are aſſigned to 
ſuch a character, what meaner 
imputations may not be applied, 
and what more opprobrious in- 
ducements expected to be attri- 
buted, to the writer of this letter ? 
He can only ſay that he antici- 
pates this treatment. He is happy 
that he can juſtify his conduct to 


te corruption of manners, and the invaſion 
« of Barbarians, were alike deſtructive to re- 
« ligion and ſcience, This was the fatal 
te completion of that prophecy of Jaiab, 
e which imputes the ruin of religion and 
te the empire to the ignorance and vices of 


ce the Roman clergy.” 
| DR. APTHORPE. 


himſelf: 
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himſelf: and he looks forward to 
the event of it with undiſmayed 
compoſure. He is neither aſnamed 
of his cauſe, nor of his company. 
He is armed at all points. He 
ſhall count it joy either to con- 
tend, or to ſuffer, for the one; 
and hold it honour beyond eſti- 
mation great to be miſrepreſented, 
or abuſed, with the other. 
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CLERICAL CREDIT 


AND CHARACTER, 


- OUD complaints have been 
lately made, and juſt grounds 


an alarming and increaſing nature. It 
is the admiſſion of men of no talents, 
no acquirements, no education, into 
the church. There is ſo much impo- 
licy, as well as impropriety ; there is 
ſo much indiſcretion, as well as abſur- 
dity; there is ſo much indecency, as 


well as injuſtice, in this conduct; ſo 


much diſgrace accrues to the church 
B 2 5 a 


of offence taken, at an evil of 
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in particular, and ſuch infinite detri- 
ment is done by it to religion in gene- 
ral, that I find myſelf ſtrongly impelled 
to lay before your lordſhip, and the 
other heads of our Eſtabliſhment, 
the ſentiments of the public on this 
ſubject, and the conſequences which 
muſt obviouſly reſult from a cuſtom, 


_ replete with the very worſt effects upon 


the very beſt intereſts both of Chriſ- 
tianity and of virtue. It is with the 
utmoſt propriety that your lordſhip is 
addreſſed on this ſubject. You ſtand 
altogether clear of ſuſpicion.—You have 
neither act nor part, in the miſchief 
complained of :—In this, as well as 


every other department of your epiſ- 


copal duty, you have proceeded with 


in variable circumſpection, vigilance and 


good conſcience; and have been uni- 
formly careful to admit to Holy Orders 
ſuch only as, you had the moſt fatisfac- 
tory reaſon to believe, would not, 
either by the poverty of their parts, 

| the 
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the glaring impropriety of their educa- 
tion, or their notorious deficiency in 
learning, reflect diſgrace, or bring diſ- 
credit, either upon their office or their 
order. Truth in general, like the reli- 
gion of Jesvus, offends only thoſe who 
have firſt offended againſt it. I ſhall 


write, therefore, with the greater free- 


dom, becauſe your lordſhip may attend 


without conſcious embarraſſment, and, 
at your leiſure, read without remorſe. 


IT was formerly, my lord, ſome 
conſolation to the honeſt, faithful, at- 
tentive churchman, that if his teacher 
was not ſo remarkable for the warmth 
and animation of his manner ;—had not 


fo impaſſioned a tone of voice ; — ex- 


hibited not the ſame variety of geſticu- 
lations, or force of vociferation, as the 
Diſſenter and Fanatic, yet he was in- 
ſtructed to reach the graces of a juſter 
ſtyle: — From his literary and critical 
ſkill, he was competent to explain the 

B 3 Scriptures, 
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Scriptures, and * rightly to divide the 
word of truth: He confirmed his po- 
fitions by ſound reaſon ; he authoriſed - 
them by the unerring ſanction of reve- 
lation : The excellency of his matter, 
in ſhort, made more than adequate com- 
penſation for the infipidity of his man- 
ner; and his diſcourſes were, in point 
of doctrine, orthodox; and in point of 
compoſition, well arranged, judicious, 
manly, energetic. But ſince this ſlo- 
venly method of the indiſcriminate ad- 
miſſion of all comers into the church 
has been adopted, we ſeem to be in 
high hazard of loſing our laſt argument ; 
and ſhall not be long left in poſſeſſion 
of this ſolitary apology. It is really 
diſtreſſing to reflect that, whereas, 
when the enthuſiaſt made a monopoly 
of faith, we had ſtill left ſome little 
claim upon learning, we can now, in 
multiplying inſtances, plead our pri- 
vilege to neither ; but are utterly be- 
reaved both of ſcience and of grace. 
We 
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We can no longer blame the unprinci- 
pled latitudinarian, and implicit ſoli- 
fidian, that they are ready to run after 
any new light held out by any moon- 
ſtricken mechanic: The obſervation re- 
coils: The retort is applicable to us; 
and theſe wild fires are kindled, are 
foſtered, are permitted to blaze, in the 


CHURCH, no leſs than in the conven- 


ticle. 


Id moſt ſecular concerns, in the po- 
lite profeſſions of law and medicine, 
and even in trade, men are compelled 
to become maſters of their buſineſs, be- 
fore they can practiſe, either with 
ſafety, or ſucceſs. Their profeſſion 
is the object of their lives and of their 
labours. But the ſacred profeſſion, 
it ſhould ſeem, is compatible with all 
ſtations, accommodate to all employ- 
ments, and congenial with all diſpo- 
ſitions. It may be exerciſed by the 
prince or by the ſubject, by the doctor 
| SB. or 
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or by the drawer, by the ſanguine or 
by the ſaturnine, by the learned or by 
the unlearned, by thoſe who are maſters 
of many languages, and thoſe, who 
know not eyen their own. The gift, 
now, as of old, is rapid and miracu- 
lous ; the call, oftentimes, unexpected 
and inſtantaneous. Like the conver- 
fions of the Tabernacle, or the new birth 
of the apoſtle of the Foundery, it is 
abrupt, impetuous, and irreſiſtible. 


In days of Yore, when the primitive 
fathers were ſuperſtitious enough to 
deem the paſtoral function of ſome con- 
ſequence, its importance, its duties, 
its difficulties were dwelt upon, were 
held out to public view, in terms of 
force, perhaps of exaggeration. How- 
ever, this opinion was, then, in general 
requeſt with the ſerious, and made a 
pretty general impreſſion. The can- 
didates who had acquired a proper ſenſe 


of this office, never offered themſelves 
till 
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till after many arduous trials of their 
ſufficiency. Their novitiate was long, 
laborious, and fatiguing. And one of 
the moſt eloquent of all the fathers, 
after his character and abilities were 
well eſtabliſhed, and he was ſummoned 
by the public voice to undertake the 
Apoſtolate, imprefſed with an awful 
idea of his own imagined inſufficiency, 
and of the vaſt weight of the charge to 
be ſupported by him, ſeceded, for a ſea- 
ſon, from the preſence, and eluded the 
moſt diligent inquiries, of his friends. 
But the caſe, it appears, is, now, far 
other. No one manifeſts a reluctance, 
none is backward to urge his preten- 
ſions, to the evangelic miſſion. No ſtu- 
dent ſecedes during the Ember Weeks; 
no undergraduate ſhrinks from the 
impoſition of hands. Even the higheſt 
diſtinctions, and moſt arduous offices, of 
their order raiſe little emotion in the 
minds of modern clerks; and, now, no 
reverend doctor trembles at the offer of 
the 
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| * and the lawn. Theſe awk- 


ward tremors are, now, regarded as the 
mere effects of antient fimplicity ;— 
as the bluſhings of religion yet coy 
and immature;—as the affected prudery 
of Chriſtianity, then crude, and chaſte, 
and unobtruſive. 


RESPECTING our preparatory quali- 
fications too we ſeem equally indiffe- 
rent. Theſe are diſcovered to be a work 
of ſupererogation. They were, formerly, 
demanded as a prior, they are, now, 
not ſeldom, made a poſterior, condition. 
The operoſe and conſcientious ſyſtems 
of Chryſoſtom and of Burnet are de- 
moliſhed or exploded. The reluctant 
ſcrupuloſity of a St. Baſil, with the 
ſublime theory of a Gregory Nazianzen 
are derided and done away. The learn- 
ed dreams of theſe pious viſionaries are 
rejected, with all the faſtidious diſdain 
of faſhionable refinement. Academic 
diſcipline or graduation, formerly, firſt 

fitted 
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fitted the ſtudent for his future office : 
but this order of things is, now, often- 
times, with admirable dexterity, re- 
verſed. The ſtudent is firſt and freely 
made a divine, and promiſes to qualify 
afterwards. Make him a deacon, and 
he engages to become a theologian : in- 
duct him to a valuable incumbency, and 
he will, in time, turn out an egregious 
pariſh prieſt. This, naturally, reminds 
one—pardon, my lord, the pleaſantry 
of this alluſion, —it naturally reminds 
one of the ſage advice of the old lady to 
her daughter, when Miſs refuſed to 
marry becauſe ſhe did not like her man: 
* Marry him firſt, child, ” rejoined the 
experienced matron, ** and, truſt your 
mother, you will love him afterwards.” 
It is exactly ſimilar to the monition 
of a certain right honourable lady to 
one of her convert clergy, *©* that he 
* ſhould preach Chriſt as he knew him 
© then, till he knew him better.” Or 
perhaps this recent reverſe of things 

may 
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may be grounded on authority higher 
than that of either of the reſpectable 
females above cited. The argument 
adduced in vindication of this, other- 
wiſe unaccountable, cuſtom, may be of 
the ſame ſpecies with that, uſed by the 
facetious monarch Charles II. who 
gave a living in Suffolk to one of his 
chaplains, whom he knew to be a 
conſummate blockhead : And the effect 
proved the propriety of the donation : 
% For,” as the king afterwards ob- 
ſerved, *©* his nonſenſe ſuited the non- 
e ſenſe of his pariſhioners, and ſo he 
* brought them all to church. 


Bur, my lord, I haſten to relinquiſh 
this levity of manner, and to adopt a 
ſtyle more ſuited to the ſerious ſubject 
of this addreſs, and to the reſpectable 


character I am addreſſing. The age is 
fignalized by its bold impieties. Pro- 


* BisHoye BurNET's Hiſtory of his own Time, 
vol. I. P · 437+ * 


fane 
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fane and preſumptuous ſpeculations are 
daily engendered and diſſeminated. In- 
fidelity confeſſedly gains ground upon 
us. An artful, able, and heavy attack 
hath been, lately, made upon the religion 
of this country. Nor is the church leſs 
harraſſed and ſhaken. Every impreſ- 
fion inimical to Chriſtianity affects her 
to her vitals. Nor is this all. The 
rancorous ſectariſt and untractable en- 
thuſiaſt are her inveterate and relentleſs 
enemies. Their oppoſition is perſe- 
vering, and not rarely effectual; whilſt 
our own ſupineneſs and indolence give 

them but too many opportunities of 
probable ſucceſs. Now, at this alarm- 
ing criſis, an inundation of undiſci- 
plined mercenaries is ſuffered to over- 
flow the flold: And theſe unformed, 
ill-taught, raw recruits our governors 
ſagaciouſly oppoſe to the ſubtle meta- 
phyſics of a Helvetius,* the ſarcaſtic in- 


ſinuations 


Ir is matter of much conſolation to the ſerious 
mind, that amidſt the fluctuating, gloomy, and 
| malignant 
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ſinuations of a Raynal, the polemic ſkill 
and matchleſs hardihood of Pr—ley, 
and the decided abilities of G—n. 


Wren Tindal publiſhed his infamous 
book entitled CHriſtianity as old as the 
Creation, a zealous prelate of that pe- 
riod laid himſelf out to diſcover, #nd 
ſelect ſome able divine to anſwer him. 
Dr. Connybeare was fixed upon; and 
Was, by the ſame good biſhop, allowed, 
what was, then, emphatically termed, 


malignant lucubrations of modern theoriſts, ſome 
ſpirit, of more friendly diſpoſition to our deareſt hopes 
and intereſts, exerts itſelf to counteract the poiſon of 
their profane poſitions. The material which is only 
a qualified term for the atheiftic, and the neceſſarian, 
which is merely a ſubſtitute for the calviniſfic, hypo- 
theſis, are both of them expoſed, and refuted in the 
moſt maſterly manner by Monſieur de Luc, in his 
Lettres phyfiques et morales ſur Hiſtoire de la Terre et de 
F Homme adreſſes a la Reine de la Grande Bretagne. A 
tranſlation of this voluminous, animated, and enter- 
taining work is a deſideratum in Ergliþ natural 
philoſophy, and might do infinite good. It is 
written in the ſpirit of Boyle and Newton, with 
equal piety and philanthropy. 


pen, 
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pen, ink and paper. Nor did he ſtop 
here. This work was made the founda- 
tion of the learned doctor's great ſuc- 
ceeding promotion. What a different 
reception does a defence of the truth 
meet with at preſent! An author of 
al eloquence ſet himſelf down in 
to invalidate the ſtrongeſt proofs 
Me religion of his country; and 
ſome few divines have made good at- 
tempts'to anſwer and expoſe him. The 
iſſue of this controverſy, I mean the 
perſonal conſequence of it to the parties 
concerned, has been moſt remarkable. 
The profeſſed enemy of Chriſtianity 
hath been nauſeated with ſtudied com- 
pliments, and advanced to a poſt of 
public, lucrative, and honourable em- 
ployment ; whilſt none of his refuters 
have been noticed or rewarded, in an 
extraordinary, and only one of them in 
any, degree. Whilſt this open encou- 
ragement is given to ſcepticiſm, whilſt 
the advocates of religion are thus left 

without 
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without eſteem or reward, another ca- 
lamity is ſuperadded to theſe, and a 
number of unworthy members are in- 
troduced into the church. The Biſhops 
may not all of them have it in their 
power either to degrade the profane, 
or to hand forward the meritorioug; 
but they have all of them authorighs | 
repreſs the audacious, and to drive 
away the unqualified, pretender. If 
this power had been uniformly exerted, 
the writer of this paper had never had 
the ill fate to diſcuſs this mortifying 
ſubject. But to the great offence of 
the pious, and the immortal diſgrace of 
the church, artificers of various kinds, 
and tradeſmen of different mechanical 
occupations have been dignified with 
the ſacerdotal office. 


I coul p, my lord, enumerate the re- 
ſpective callings of the whole vile group: 
And the liſt would be ludicrous and 


ignominious enough, and do ſuf- 
ficient 
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ficient diſcredit to thoſe who aſſigned 
them their commiſſions. But there is 
ONE inſtance which, as it exceeds all 
the reſt in abſurdity, deſerves not to be 
concealed. The previous deſtinations 
of the former had ſmall reference to 
their preſent profeſſion as clergymen, 
and were by no means ſufficient to 
juſtify their pretenſions to it but to 
take a ſerver of ale; TO SERVE AT THE 
ALTAR, to commiſſion a man who had 
never acted in a more reputable capacity 
= than that of an afliſtant at a common inn, 

TO MINISTER IN THE TEMPLE TO 

HOLY THINGS, Was an appointment left 

to do credit to the authoriſed deciſion 

and ſacred ſelection of a biſhop of the 

_ eighteenth century.“ 


J . 


* A /agacious abbot, in Eraſmus, aſſigns motives of 

a very ludicrous and laughable ſpecies for a ſimilar 
practice, though there can be no poſſible reaſon to 
ſuſpect that theſe motives have any force in the pre- 
ſent age of light and learning. Ego nolim meos 
C #6 monacho3 
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DR. WARBURTON, who was a moſt 
illuſtrious, it has been ſaid, was an 
impracticable, character. That he was 
ſo to men of a certain deſcription, the 
writer of theſe ſtrictures is free to ac- 
knowledge. To blockheads he was 
impracticable : but to unaſſuming me- 
rit he was ever condeſcending, and 
even courteous. To men of letters and 


of genius, whom he inſtantly and al- 


moſt inſtinctively recognized, he was 
uniformly acceſſible, obvious, and af- 
fable :—and Dr. Warburton would 
have ſacrificed his mitre, and have been 
mulcted at the expence of his life, 
rather than have ſoiled his claſſic hand, 
by abject and impure contact with a 

head which nature and education had 
united to form a heteroclite in all its 


. 


% monachos frequentes eſſe in libris. Experior illos 
«© minus morigeros. Non amo monachum reſponſa- 
ce torem : neque velim quenquam meorum plus ſa- 


„ pere quam ego ſapiam. Librorum Familiaritas 
«« parit Inſaniam.“ 


powers 
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powers of apprehenſion, penetration, 
and intelligence. | 


Bur this is not all. He would have 
reſpected his own character not leſs 


than that of the candidate for holy 
orders. He would have paid ſome 


decent regard to the opinion of the 
public, and with all the ſenſibility of 
fine genius, on no account, indifferent 
to the general verdict, would have 
looked forward with awe, to a deciſion, 
which, common ſenſe ſuggeſts, will 
always, neceſſarily, follow ſo ſhameleſs 
a proſtitution of the ſacred function. 


For, if a man of weak head and 
vulgar habits is ſet over me, as my 
teacher, am I not capable and con- 
cerned to judge, both reſpecting his 
abilities and accompliſhments ? Am I 
not ſtrongly intereſted in them both ? 
And is not the whole Church of God 
intereſted in them? What a ſacrilegi- 
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ous BURLESQUE upon the very name of 
religion is it, to hear a man, whoſe 
common converſation tells you that he 
is uninſtructed, even in the rudiments 
of language, and who cannot write a 
common billet without betraying his 
deficiency in the commoneſt orthogra- 
phy, —what an outrageous inſult upon 
public ſenſe, and public decency, is it, 
to hear a fellow, whoſe former occu- 
pation you know to have been of the 
moſt ſervile order, whoſe judgment 
never bore him beyond the appreciation 
of good liquor, and whoſe ideas never 
exceeded the calculation of a reckoning, 
with aſſumed ſolemnity of face, admo- 
niſhing his former cuſtomers on the moſt 
momentous topics; in the preſence of 
God and man, arrogating the office of a 
DIVINE MESSENGER, and declaiming 
with all imaginable complacency, and 
much ſelf-conſequence, on the oRIOIX 
oF EVIL, the reality, perhaps the nature, 
of the HYPOSTATIC. UNION ; the con- 
ſiſtency 
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ſiſtency of the ETERNAL DECREES or 
Gop, with the moral agency of man ; the 


profoundeſt diſpenſations of PROVIDENCE ; 
and the moſt INSCRUTABLE MYSTE= 


RIES OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN! 


Bur this affair merits a more mi- 
nute detail. Vocantur ergo in concilium 


proteres, We will ſuppoſe then, a 


conſultation of prelates to be ſum- 
moned. Theſe, —ſome of the prelates of 
. England, the ſeat of ſcience, the land 
of liberty, the ſource of the improved 
philoſophy, and the abode of the re- 
formed religion, meet in ſolemn ſynod. 


— «© Albanam dux magnus in arcem 

«« Traxerat attonitos, & feſtinare coactos, 

«© Tanquam de Cattis aliquid, torviſque Sicambris 
«« Picturus; tanquam diverſis partibus orbis 

«© Anxia precipiti veuiſſet epiſtola penna.”” 


Every brow is fraught with wiſdom, 


every feature modelled to gravity, - 


every mouth mute with expectation. 
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At length the cauſe of their convention 


is announced, and this difficult, this 


perplexing, this intricate, this involved, 
this important queſtion is propoſed :— 
Whether a man ſhall be admitted to 
ordination, who, it is well known, 


can neither read accurately, ſpell tole- 


rably, nor converſe grammatically ; 
and who has never acted in any other 


than a ſubordinate capacity in a country 


inn. Difficulties might preſent them- 
ſelves, and objections be ſtarted, but 
the recommendation of our young hoſt, 
by a pair of peers prevents every ne- 
gative, over-rules all oppoſition, and 


ſweeps before it every obſtacle to his 


wiſhes. Every biſhop is charmed into 
compliance, and the whole afſembly, 
or however the majority, unite in one 
polite accord. So inſtant, ſo obſe- 
quious, ſo implicit is their aſſentation, 
that the world is not without ſuſpicion ; 
that if to the young man a young maid 


had been added by the noble recom- 


menders, 
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menders, the courtly biſhops would, 
at the leaſt, have put her to her vote. 
I told your lordſhip, in the beginning 
of this letter, that I ſhould write with 
all poſſible freedom. I have not diſ- 
appointed your lordſhip. I have here, 
without heſitation, given you a cur- 
rent report, with the current comment. 
And if, my lord, there be any founda- 
tion for it, it is, upon the whole, a 
lamentably ludicrous buſineſs. It is 
one of thoſe mock-heroic, tragi- comic, 
ſacro- profane incidents, at which 


« To laugh were want of goodneſs and of grace; 
&« And to be grave exceeds all pow'r of face,” 


THAT two noble lords, of whom the 
one poſleſſes as good a heart, and main- 
tains as reſpectable a moral character 
as any in this realm; and the other 
is as diſtinguiſhed for his great abilities 
as he is for his high office, — that, this, 
as amiable a man, and that, as able a 
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magiſtrate, the Mæcenas of his former 
years, the confidential friend of W—— 
and of P , and the acknowledged 
patron of the learned, the elegant, the 
all- accompliſhed H „ that theſe 
two ſhould, if they did, join in * re- 
commending to ordination a man, of 
whoſe mental qualifications, if they 
had any, they muſt have had 'the vileſt 
conception; and of whoſe education, 
if they had a juſt, they muſt have 
had the moſt contemptible, idea ;—the 
whole of this forms an event of fo 


* NoBLEMEN who are the public guardians of the 
eſtabliſhed religion, ſhould be careful whom they re- 
commend to the church. They ſhould ſuit their re- 
ſpective dependents with correſpondent departments. 
There are ſo many ſtate offices in their power that 
they have no apology for foiſting the uneducated and 
unlearned into the church. This 1s giving to the 
idle the bread of the induſtrious : it is rewarding the 
worthleſs with the wages of the deſerving, Hence 
merit ſickens in ſecret ; and literature muſt propor- 
tionably languiſh in public. Hence the pious are 
offended, the ſuperititious rendered wretched, and 
religion receives a deadly wound, 


WM extra- 


* 
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extraordinary, ſo myſterious, ſo inex- 
plicable a nature, that it may well in- 
deed excite the ſerious contemplation, 
and raiſe the juſt concern, but will for 


ever mock the ſolution, of a wondering 


world. 


Bur that there ſhould be found 
gentlemen and clergymen in his own 
neighbourhood, to whom as well the 
inferiority of his capacity, as of his 
ſtation, was actually known, paſſive 
enough not to refuſe a teſtimonial in 
his favour, and mean enough to join 
in the common impoſture :—and that 
any clergyman ſhould deſcend ſo far 
as to grant a nomination on this occa- 
ſion, —Theſe are facts which the world 
is not ſo concerned to account for, as 
it is free to cenſure, and privileged to 
condemn. 


STILL, it may perhaps be contend- 
ed, that a teſtimonial, atteſted by ſo 
many, 
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many, ſo different, and ſo reſpectable 
characters, merited attention, and, in 
ſome ſort, - compelled the biſhops to 
compliance. But let us not be de- 
ceived by appearances. What is the 
end, the aggregate, and amount of this 
boaſted recommendation? The re- 
quiſition of a teſtimonial was very pro- 
perly enacted to preclude all enormous 
offenders from the pale of the altar; and 
it ought, no doubt, to be rigidly in- 
ſiſted upon, leſt any clergyman ſhould 
be found obnoxious by the commiſſion 
of groſs and ſcandalous immoralities, 


« Ne quis fur eſſet, neu latro, neu quis adulter.“ 


Bur, my lord, is this all? Is Tais 
alone ſufficient to qualify a man for the 
office of a deacon or a prieft? The la- 
| bourer, then, in my field, and the /ac- 
quey in your lordſhip's retinue, have as 
good a title to the ſame reſpectable mo- 
ral teſtimony, and the ſame elevation 


of employment. 
THE 
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Tux author of theſe obſervations is 
anxious not to be miſunderſtood, He 
is particularly ſolicitous not to throw 
the leaſt aſperſion on the moral charac- 
ter of the hero of this miſadventure. 
He takes leave therefore in this place 
to declare, that he believes there is ſo 
radical an apathy in his diſpoſition, 
and ſo copious a ſtreem of ſang froid 
in his conſtitution, that they will, 
without the borrowed aid of principle, 
preſerve him as free from immoderate 
vice, as the native ſtupor of his head 
will, for ever, render him guiltleſs of 
wit. In theſe reſpects he is ſingularly 
happy. The one is a ſpecific againſt 
exceſs, the other againſt ingenuity. 
This makes him not offenſive, and 
that, not immoral. The one conſti- 
tutes him grave, the other not grace- 
leſs. In ſhort, and to generaliſe this 
ſketch, he is a neutral, inſipid, un- 
meaning character; heavy, harmleſs, 
and uſeleſs; incapable of teaching, or 


of 
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of being taught; neither diſpoſed to do 
much harm, nor gifted to do any ſpiri- 
tual good. If ſuch labourers are wanted, 
at this day, in the goſpel harveſt, I 
congratulate the church, his recom- 
menders and electors, on his acceſſion 
to the former number. | 


THE preceding delineation, the de- 
ſigner of it has drawn with the moſt 
guarded impartiality ; and thus far, had 
the place in agitation been in the exciſe, 
or the cuſtoms, or indeed the office of 
a pariſh-clerk, he could have conſcien- 
tiouſly ventured to have teſtified in fa- 
vour of the ſubject of it. But to ſome 
biſhops, my lord, I would not have 
gone ſo far. Some of the order are 
too mild and manſuete, and exerciſe 
mercy with a vengeance: And whether 
it be through ſuperſtition, or an early 
acquaintance with the ſentiments of the 
fathers on this ſubject, or an extrava- 
gant reverence for the clerical order, or 
whatever 


/ 
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whatever worſe or better cauſe, yet ſo 
it is that the writer of this letter is 
poſſeſſed with ſo vivid a ſenſe of the 
high importance, the complicated du- 
ties, and ſuperior difficulties of the 
SACRED OFFICE, that he thinks thoſe 
chargeable with no common degrees of 


guilt, who are directly or indirectly in- 


ſtrumental in the ordination of one in- 


ſufficient, unqualified, and conſequently 
unworthy miniſter. 


Tr common, the canonical qualifi- 
cation for a deacon is to be had at a 
very trifling expence both of time and 
attention, and even the qualification 
ſtated by Biſhop Burnet (which in my 
opinion is the loweſt that ought to be 
admitted) that learned divine aſſerts, 
is to be acquired within the ſhort 
compaſs of two years.* The, great, 

the 


Bis nor BurneT's ſcheme comprizes the fol- 
lowing particulars. After having, as he aſſerts, 
diſpatched the firſt and“ chief part of the prepara- 
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the indefatigable archbiſhop of Con- 


ſtantinople lays it down as a poſi- 
tion, 


« tion neceſſary before orders,” he proceeds “ to the 
« [earning and to the knowledge that is neceſſary. He 
then premiſes that it is not his purpoſe to“ enter 
into a diſcourſe of theological learning, of the 
c meaſure that is neceſſary to make a compleat divine, 
« and of the methods to attain it: —His intention 


is only to lay down that which he looks upon 


« as the loabeſf degree, and that which ſeems indiſpenſ- 
4c ably neceſſury. He proceeds :—** He muſt then 


* underſtand the New Teſtament ue. He muſt read 


«© it ſo often over, that he may have an idea of the 
«© whole book in his head, and of the parts of it. He 
<< muſt underſtand the Greek ſo well, as to be able to 
«« find out the meaning of every period in it, at leaſt 
ce of the words and phraſes. Grotius, Hammond and 
« Lightfoot, are recommended as commentators. He 
«© muſt have a great deal of the practical part of it. 
In ſhort, the being able zo fate right the grounds of 


« our hope, and the terms of our ſalvation, and the 


« having a clear and ready view of the new covenant in 
«« Chriſt Jeſus is of /uch abſolute neceſſity that it is 
© A PROFANING OF ORDERS AND A DEFPILING OF 
© THE SANCTUARY to bring any into it that do 
c not rightly underſtand this matter in its whole extent. 
«© Biſhop Pearſon, Dr. Barrow, and Dr. Towerſon 
% on the Creed are, one or other of them, to be well 
© read and confidered, —to be read over and over again till 
one is maſter of one of theſe books: He muſt write 

<< notes 


| 
| 
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tion, which I dare affirm he had no 
ſuſpicion of being controverted, that 
the 


<< notes out of them, and make abridgements of them, 
and turn them /o oft in his thoughts, that he muſt 
« thoroughly underſtand, and well remember them. He 
«© muſt read the Pſalms /o carefully as to have a 
e general notion of them: Patrick's Paraphraſe will 
«« afliſt him.—A ſyſtem of divinity muſt be read avith 
ce exadtneſs: By a peruſal of Turretin for the whole 
«« Calviniſt hypotheſis, and of Limborch for the 


„ Arminian, he is to make himſelf fully the maſter 


* of all the notions on both ſides. To theſe may be 
*« added the Theſes of Saumur or Le Blanc's. Theſe 
*© books are to be well read, digeſted into abſtracts, and 
«« frequently reviewed. The foundation of religion, as 
well natural as revealed, muſt be well laid. —Biſhop 
„ Wilkin's book of Natural Religion, Grotius on 
the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, and Biſhop 
«« Stillingfleet's Origines Sacræ, are particularly 
«« requiſite. Biſhop Saunderſon, Mr. Farrington, 


«« and Dr. Barrow, as the beſt and fulleſt models of 


„ the right method of preaching, are to be read 
from the time that any one reſolves to direct his 
*« ſtudies towards the church. -In the concluſion 
he declares that ** theſe ſtudies ſeem ſo necgſſary for 
«* qualifying his ſtudent to be an able miniſter of the 
«© New Teſtament, that he cannot ſee no] any AR- 
*© TICLE CAN-BE WELL ABATED.” He ſuppoſes that 
a man of a tolerable capacity, with a good degree 
of application, may go through all this, well and 


exactly 
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the intellectual endowments or powers 


of a paſtor ought to be as much ſu- 


perior 


exactly in two years time. And can this,” he aſks, 
« be thought a hard impoſition? Or do not thoſe who 
think thus, give great occaſion to the coc EA 
„ OF THE CLERGY, if they give the world cauſe to 
% obſerve, that how much ſoever we may magnify our 
<< profeſſion, yet by our practice, we ſhew that we do judge 
«© it the meaneſt of all others, which is to be arrived at 
« upon leſs previous ſtudy and preparation to it, than any 
* other whatſoever ?”? 

BuRxEeT's Paſtoral Care, Chap. vii. 


Bur if, after all, it ſhould be objected that this 
good biſhop is too ſevere, and expecting it may be 


| aſked where or when a more eaſy and ſuperficial 


ſcheme has been pointed out and allowed to be ſuf- 
ficient? Chryſoſtom's PAS rox, and Mr. Profeſſor 
Fordyce's PREACHER, are as finiſhed characters as 
Cicero's or Quintilian's PPRTECT OraTor, Biſhop 
Wilkins's EccLes1asTes, formed on the plan he 
has laid down, would be little inferior to either, 


Ir Dr. Swift's Plan of Advice to a young Clergy- 


man is more liberal, it is not leſs laborious, than 
that of Biſhop Burnet. 


Da. St. George enlarges upon the importance and 
difficulties of the miniſterial office, and opens a wide 
field for previous aſſiduity and literary labour., 

| 5 Bis Hor 


Do 
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perior to thoſe of his flock, as Saul 
was in ſtature to the ſurrounding peo- 
| ple. 


Bis Hor PoRTEvs, in his printed inſtructions, pre- 
ſcribes a form of ſtudy more ſyſtematic and complicated 
than either of theſe, and inſiſts upon a conſiderable 
ſhare of human learning, a comprehenſive knowledge 
of Chriſtianity, and a clear conviction of the authen- 
ticity, with a well digeſted recollection of the con- 
tents, of the New Teſtament, as conditions, without 
which he will admit none to Holy Orders, 


Dx. Arr nok, whoſe learning can only be 
equalled by his generous ardour for the cauſe of Chriſ- 
tianity, and his anxiety for the beſt intereſts of the 
church, has pointed out a courſe of ſtudy for the 
young theologian more extenſive, learned, and labori- 
ous, than the preceding. See his Sermon, preached at 
the Conſecration of the preſent Biſhop of Glouceſter, and pub- 
liſhed by command of his Grace the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


DR. Keen, the late biſhop of Ely, is called by Dr. 
C. Middleton “a very ſenſible and agreeable man.“ 
None who partook of his civilities, can think this cha- 
rater over- charged. For it muſt be acknowledged, 
that to an uncommon degree of prudence, he added, 
as conſiderable a ſhare of politeneſs ; —and in candour 
and courteſy was inferior to few, Yet notwithſtanding 
theſe yielding qualities, he could, on proper occaſions, 
act with proper firmneſs. A clergyman of his dioceſe, 
a graduate of one of the univerſities, and the younger 
fon of a very reſpectable family, had only been admit- 
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ple.“ „But this repreſentation, it 
may be ſuggeſted by our modern ſuper- 


ted into deacon's orders. A living in the gift of his 
brother was vacant, and he applied for prieſt's orders, 
to qualify himſelf for induction. By great aſſiduity, for 
he was naturally of very untoward parts, he had made 
himſelf maſter of the four goſpels in the original Greek, 
and was in other reſpects, tolerably well founded in 
the knowledge and nature of the Chriſtian faith. Vet 
notwithſtanding the peculiar circumſtance of the fa- 
mily living ; notwithſtanding the more urgent plea 
of a wife and ſeven children, he was rejected as un- 
qualified, and lived and died a curate. In this in- 
ſtance of ordination, the biſhop remained inflexibly 
ſteady to his duty, and was not to be moved by the 
very beſt intereſt and application. This anecdote is 
related on the moſt reſpectable authority. It was al- 
ways mentioned to the biſhop's honour, and the ſame * 
conſcientious and religious adherence to the regular 
line of epiſcopal conduct will always inſure the ſame 
ſhare of applauſe. | 


* Ayeofuoay de eig peoov of Tow Tw ut rp MAEOVEXTEY= 
reg aTAVTWY Ka TOTETOY UV MNGTEPOL TWY ANDY KT THY 
rug ung apeTny, oroy TE Tavrog c Efpaiur xata To 
ra cuuarog eue 0 Tau. pwaroy ee k TONND h. 
Mu vag yo wouov vuTepumuas evraula Entuolu Hen an 
oo Tpos To anova r N av)purruy n Nacpopa, roc d- 
roy T8 Toνẽuog Ka TWY TOYAGUVOMuENY EFW TO jETOV, u un 


XA TAEGY Ti EITW. 
CaryYsosToOM. de Sacerd. Lib. II. 
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ficial preſpyters, is made in the figu- 
rative phraſeology of the eaſt, and 
* was properly enough addreſſed to 
te the glowing imaginations and ardent 
te paſſions of the orientals. Sed nunc 
bic dies aliam vitam adfert, alur mores 


poſtulat. 


This is a weak objection, and not 
worthy an anſwer. But, for the ſake of 
brevity, allowing it more force than it 
really poſſeſſes, ſtill ame qualification 
muſt be contended for ; and if any be 
thought requiſite, or allowed to be ne- 
ceſſary, I do inſiſt upon it, that to or- 
dain a man, who ts abſolutely and alto- 
gether ignorant of all the dead languages, 
and who does not half underſtand any living 
one, is a preſumptuous and abomina- 
ble abuſe of a moſt sAcRED $0LEM- 
NITY. And, my lord, I will be bold, 
to aſſert, that no alledged authority, 
no arrogance, no aſſumption on the 
part of the dioceſan, no plea of con- 
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venience, of inclination, or even of 


neceſſity, no intereſt, no recommenda- 
tion, no reaſon whatever on the part 


of the petitioner, is ſufficient to palli- 
ate, much leſs to juſtify ſo egregious, 


ſo unpardonable, ſo flagrant a profana- 


tion of this holy office. For, is not 
this literally to preſent the cenſer ** to 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water?” 
Is it not to conſecrate whoever will 
become a prieſt 2” Is it not to make 
the temple of God “ a place of mer- 
% chandiſe,” and to convert the houſe 
* of prayer into a den of thieves ?” 
Is it not to ſeculariſe whatever is moſt 
ſacred? Pr deũm atque homnium fidem |! 


guid eft, fi non hac contumelia eft ? And, 


IN God's NAME, what is, if this is 


not, in one obvious ſenſe, ** the abo- 


e mination of deſolation ſtanding in the 
* holy place?“ 


Tux actual power of a biſhop, in 
this caſe, is by no means arbitrary or 
indefinite. 
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indefinite. It is reſtricted by canon, * 
by cuſtom, by the law of God, and 
the inſtitutions of man; and after this, 
if it can at all be deemed diſcretionary, 
it is ſo only in a qualified ſenſe, It is 
diſcretionary in the ſame degree that 
his integrity, or his humility, or his 
chaſtity, is ſo. He may, if he pleaſes, 
perſevere in the practice of theſe vir- 
tues; or he may be guilty of the breach 
of them all. He may, I ſay, if he is 
ſo diſpoſed, be diſhoneſt, or proud, or 
impure; but that he ought, or has a 


Tus canon enjoins that“ no biſhop ſhall hence- 
« ſorth admit any perſon into ſacred orders, except 
« he be able to yield an account of his faith in 
« Latin.” Now to do this in a comprehenſive form 
(and ſurely the words imply no leſs) requires no 
flight or ſuperficial acquaintance with that language. 
There are ways, it is true, of giving this account 
with little labour and leſs learning. There are 
pitiful methods of evaſion in all profeſſions: and 
even on an occaſion of this ſort (nuſquam tuta fides) 
a man may be connived at, when he is able to give 
this account only partially ; or if a better account be 
required, he may be ſuffered to anſwer by proxy, or 
by a prompter. 
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right to be ſo, is not yet in proof. 
Juſt ſo is it with his privilege to ordain. 
He has a power committed to him, and 
a moſt awful delegation it is, to ap- 
point and authoriſe proper perſons, to 
preach and propagate the goſpel ; and 
he may be either faithful or unfaithful 
in the diſpenſation of this authority. 
He may, if he be careleſs or. corrupt 
enough, ſele& and ſend out the inſuf- 
ficient, the ignorant, and the inactive: 
— He may, if he be weak or wicked 
enough, ordain his perruquier, or his 
porter. But whoever ſuppoſed that he 
had a right ſo to do? Who can demon- 
ſtrate, that free agency and impunity 
are inſeparable, or even compatible, in 
any finite being? Who is not made ac- 
quainted, that a biſhop binds himſelf, 
by the moſt ſolemn aſſeveration and 
obligation, to be“ faithful in ordain- 
* ing, ſending, or laying hands upon 
others; that it is his duty to uſe 
* his authority to ſalvation, not ta 

* deſtruction ; 


WE 
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ce deſtruction; to help, not to hurt?“ 
And that he is commanded by the in- 


fallible word of inſpiration, ** to lay 


hands ſuddenly on no man, neither 
to partake of other men's ſins, but 
to keep himſelf pure? And who 
does not hence know, that, by every 
indiſcreet act of this nature, he becomes 
obnoxious to the contempt of all good 
men, and is accountable to God for all 
the miſchiefs flowing from ſo perfidious 
a deviation from his duty ? * 


Ir ever, my lord, there was a time 
when human learning was ſuperfluous 
and human wiſdom vain, it muſt be in 
the infancy of the Church: When the 
ſpirit was poured down in rapid and co- 
pious ſhowers on the highly bleſſed be- 
liever, and the minds of the faithful, 
irradiated by the bright beams, and in- 


O va rm e, Tapaoxu! To Ruud. TW 
Exxanoiay, . 8T0g av £m Ty ονπ EN Toν νννν GUTIOG 
CnurysosToOM. de Sac. Lib. IV. 
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vigorated by the cheering influence. of 
celeſtial light, had no doubts to extin- 
guiſh their convictions, and ſtood in 
leſs need of the artificial method of di- 
dactic inſtruction: — When according 
to the prediction of their lord and 
leader they had a mouth and an utter- 
ance given them irreſiſtible and un- 
anſwerable l When DivixE eloquence 
flowed, like a native ſtream, from the 


tongue of the untutored, and the advo- 


cates of religion were not ſolicitous to 
premeditate their apologies:— When 
e the miniſters of the New Teſtament 
* were made able, not only in the 
&© letter, but the ſpirit, of it; when 
* their ſpeech and their preaching was 
te not with the enticing words of man's 
* wiſdom, but in demonſtration of the 


* ſpirit and of power ;—when the fool- 


* ith things of the world were choſen 
eto confound the wiſe, the weak things 
of the world to confound the things 
„ which were mighty, and baſe things 
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* of the world, and things which are 
*« deſpiſed, and things which are not, 
* to bring to nought things which are; 
« —jn*ſhort, when the FAlrTRH ſtood 
not in the wiſdom of men, but in 
te the power of God: In this æra of 
miracles, when they were taught to de- 
pend ſolely on the ſuggeſtions and ſuc- 
cours of the ſpirit for light and renova- 
tion, when the canon of the evangeli- 
cal Scriptures was yet unſettled, and 
the writings of the Apoſtles remained 
detached, difperſed, and perhaps in the 
poſſeſſion of a few only ;—at this pe- 
riod, my lord, the arguments for hu- 
man learning might ſeem neither ſo 

concluſive, nor ſo well applied. 4 


Yet even then, the propriety, perhaps 
the neceſſity, of the rational cultivation 
of the mind appeared in full force to the 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles. His inſtruc- 
tions to his epiſcopal pupil on this 
ſubject are animated, urgent, and par- 

ticular, 
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ticular. The example of the Maſter 


himſelf muſt have added much weight 
to his philological admonitions. His 
erudition muſt have been well known 
to his juvenile correſpondent, and we 
find him, in one of his epiſtles to him, 
in the true dialect of a ſcholar, expreſſ- 


ing an emphatical,* and rather an im- 


patient wiſh for the arrival of the 
books,” but eſpecially of the parch- 
ments which he had left behind him. 


STILL, had this attachment to ſcience 
been peculiar only to St. Paul, it might 
have been referred to culture, to inſti- 
tution, or to habit: And might have 
come, with no impropriety, under the 
idea of a learned prejudice. But then, 
other apoſtles, who ſeem neither to 


* Trrudacoy Dey Tpog pe Taxtu;* and ſoon after he 
ſubjoins Tov @eaxomy ov amenmoy ev Tua naps 
Kagnuw, tpxeuevc; Pepe, xa mx Biena, MAAIETA rag 
(KEuBpava;, | | 
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have had the ſame advantages of /cho- 
laſtic education, nor to have poſſeſſed 
a taſte ſo adapted to literary reſearch, 
nor to have written in ſo lofty and ſci- 
entific a ſtile, have given evident proofs 
that they were well aware of the incon- 
venience of ignorance and incapacity in 
the church, and deſirous, even at that 
early period, to adorn and ſtrengthen 
it by the force and embelliſhments of 
ERUDITION, The Gymnafia of the an- 
cient Chriſtians, erected in cities of 
conſequence, of commerce, and public 
reſort, were academic foundations fur- 
niſhed with profeſſors of the ſciences, 
as well as of theology. Some of theſe 
literate eſtabliſhments could boaſt of 
apoſtles and patriarchs for their found- 
ers, and we have the authority of the 
moſt reſpectable and authentic eccleſi- 
aſtical hiſtory to aſſure us, that ST. 
Joun himſelf enriched Epheſus with an 
endowment of this ſort : whilſt, again, 
the Catechetical ſchool of Alexandria, 
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ſo renowned for its ſucceſſion of learn- 
ed maſters, claimed the high honour 
of referring its original inſtitution to 
ST. MARK. 


Now, my lord, if, in that illuſtri- 
| ous age, when the Sun of righteouſneſs 
darted his choiceſt rays, and ſhed his 
benigneſt influence on his riſing church, 
this reſpe& was had, and this attention 
directed, to the acquiſition of human 
learning; of how much greater conſe- 
quence ought we to deem it in theſe 
dark and cold days, when illumination 
18 imparted in the way, as it were, of 
nature, and inſpiration is diſpenſed to 
us in a proportion, on the compariſon, 
ſmall, ſcanty, and penurious ! 


Bur prudence, no leſs than ne- 
ceſſity, drives us to this reſource. The 
perſonal dignity and parochial credit of 
a clergyman, both, require that he 
ſhould be well reſpected as a ſcholar. 


Learning 
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Learning has been, and is, ſtill, held 
in general eſtimation, amongſt the lower 
orders of mankind. Intellectual pre- 
eminence commands indeed univerſal 
homage. But it is a ſort of ſuperiority 
to which the vulgar look up with 
veneration, with awe, I had almoſt 
ſaid, with adoration. A man of letters 
they regard as more than ſufficient for 
any ſublunary department, as inſtruct- 
ed in more than mortal myſteries, as 
verſed in the language of ſpirits, and 
as peculiarly qualified to comprehend, 
to interpret, and to unfold the lan- 
guage and diſpenſations of God to 
mankind. In ſuch a character they re- 
poſe implicit truſt, To him, with a 
certainty of relief, they impart their 
ſcruples, they confeſs their errors, they 
unload the labouring conſcience, they 
freely expreſs their apprehenſions, and 
fully reveal the anguiſh of their ſouls. 
To his inſtructions they attend in 
health, and i in ſickneſs expect his con- 
ſolation 
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ſolation. In their deepeſt diſtreſs they 
have recourſe to him for ſupport : even 
in the laſt moments of exiſtence, on 
him they caſt an exploring eye, and 
with their parting breath implore and 
gratefully return his blefſing. To 
ſcenes like theſe, my lord, I have 
been ſometimes witneſs: and am not 
aſhamed to ſay that I have been won- 
derfully affected, edified, and even 
elated by them. Here, my lord, none 
but a miniſter of good ſenſe, of rational 
piety and overflowing ſenſibility, can 
conduct himſelf with any degree of 
propriety. In the dark hour of pal- 
pable dereliction and of approaching 
death, the ſinking, exhauſted patient 
requires a ſpiritual counſellor, of ac- 
knowledged ſkill, and of approved 
firmneſs. The unexperienced, and the 
illiterate, on theſe trying occaſions, 
exhibit only a melancholy ſpectacle 
of embarraſſment, of ſtupidity, or of 
ſilence. When they remain mute, it 

is 
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is through incapacity or confuſion : 
and when they ſpeak, they neither en- 
lighten, nor eſtabliſh; they neither 
cheer, nor ſtrengthen; they neither 
alarm, nor ſooth; they neither com- 
mand attention, nor adminiſter peace. 


Look we around us, my lord. Let 
us ſcrutiniſe the moral phenomena, and 
contemplate the living manners, as 
they riſe before us. After this inveſ- 
tigation, honeſtly and impartially pur- 
ſued, let us, with equal ſincerity, en- 
quire what it is we ſtand moſt in need 


of, and in what the preſent ſtate of 


ſociety ſeems moſt defective. Every 
well-diſpoſed heart will conclude, even 
on a curſory view, that we want amongſt 
us, a ſpirit of integrity, of virtue, or 
of religion. In ſhort, we want PRIN- 
CIPLE, But how, my lord, is this 
grand deſideratum to be acquired; and 
how, or by whom, is this particle of 
the ætherial ſpirit to be infuſed? The 

| preciſe 
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preciſe means by which this bleſſed 
change is to be effected, I will not 
preſume to determine. I will not 
take upon me to ſay what might have 
been done, by a clergy aggregately 
reſpectable for their learning, and in- 
dividually uniform in their conſcien- 
tious exertions. But one thing I feel 
it my duty. to declare, and I have con- 
fidence in the aſſertion, that the pre- 
dominant propenſities and maſter vices 
of mankind will never be either cor- 
rected or ſubdued, by adopting into 
the church, either the of-/courings of 
the army, or the dregs of the tavern.* 


RELIGION, my lord, is ſufficiently 
unfaſhionable, and piety already too 


odious. 


* In time of peace, few officers of a generous 
ſpirit relinquiſh their ſtation : in time of war, none, 
In either caſe, ſmall honour can accrue to the church, 
from ſuch deſerters. The aims and ends of theſe 
profeſſions are as oppoſite as their ſeparate habits. 
The /cions of the army are ill adapted to the ei of 

the 
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odious. The miniſterial order ſinks 
daily into deeper contempt.” Even the 
epiſcopal authority and character have 
loſt much of that eſteem and popula- 
rity in which they were formerly held ; 
and it is no groundleſs complaint, 
that ſmall reſpect is had to ſeaſons, to 
characters, and to things, in better 
times univerſally eſteemed facred, Your 
lordſhip, has written very freely and 
forcibly on this ſubject, and in the 
moſt animated manner, and by the 
moſt awakening and pathetic motives, 
endeavoured to recall the devious, de- 
ſultory mind to more ſerious and reve- 
rential habits of attention. That the 
Sabbath likewiſe is deſpiſed by many, 


the church, Examples are not wanting which de- 
monſtrate this incongruity; and a recent event ſhould, 
it might be expected, render the prelacy extremely 
cautious in their introduction of Elves from fo fan- 
guinary a ſchool. Yet notwithſtanding this, the 
author of theſe obſervations has in his mind a very 
late inſtance of this unnatural tranſplantation. 
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and profaned by more; and that the 
ſervices and ceremonies of the church 
ſaffer by increaſing diſeſteem and de- 
ſertion, are truths too notorious to be 
diſputed, and too alarming not to im- 
preſs the well-diſpoſed contemplator 
with the moſt melancholy forebodings. 
In ſhort, my lord, the current of opi- 
nion, of inclination, and of faſhion, 
ſets ſtrongly againſt every appearance 
of ſeriouſneſs in doctrine, ſedateneſs 
in principle, and ſeverity in conduct. 
Now to this headlong torrent is it ad- 
viſable to oppoſe the furile efforts of 
weak, unfurniſhed, and illiberal minds? 
Will they recommend Chriſtianity by 
their generous ardour? Or will re- 
pudiated piety, by their amiable ad- 
dreſs, regain the general homage ? 
Will the wicked relent, will the wan- 
derer return, will the apoſtate reclaim 
at their bidding? Will they by a 
more fervent zeal, or by additional ar- 
guments, ſtagger the unbeliever, eſta- 
| bliſh 
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bliſh the weak, confirm the wavering, 
and encourage the upright, Chriſtian ? 
Will they with prompt ability, expoſe 
the abſurdities, and with reſiſtleſs force 
of argumentation, refute the errors of 
the adverſaries of the church? And 
whilſt with maſterly ſuperiority they 
beat down the aſſumed principles, will 
they with generous diſcretion exhibit 
all decent regard and fraternal affec- 
tion for the perſons, of their oppo- 
nents? Will our churches be better 
or oftener frequented, and will our 
congregations, be either more nume- 
rous, or more reſpectable? Will the 
profligate man of pleaſure, who from 
ſome loquacious, ſhallow ſophiſt, has 
imbibed the wretched - philoſophy of 
the Continent, be brought over by 
ſuch admoniſhers? Will the travelled 
libertine who conſoles his vices, and 
ſooths the concealed anguiſh of his 
mind, by the ſenſeleſs ſyſtem of Mate- 
rialiſm, be induced to adopt a ſounder 
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creed by ſuch mock- inſtructors? Will 


he not rather regard the religion of hi 


country, as he has been taught to 


eſteem, that of every other, either as 


ſuperſtition, or bigotry, or hypocriſy, 
or impoſture? Will not appearances 


favour and corroborate: his ſuſpicions.? 


Will he not be apt to ſay, that even 


the avowed and public guardians of it, 


grow weary of their charge, if not 
aſhamed of their profeſſion ?—And that 
thoſe who are in the ſuppoſed: ſecret, 
have either been ſo ingenuous, or ſo 


unguarded, as to betray it, by the ap- 


pointment of ſuch awkward, abſurd, 


and inefficient defenders of it? Will 


not the Inſidel triumph? Will not the 
Diiſſenter juſtly deride the low diſgrace 


to which our own folly has reduced 


us? Will not the honeſt Churchman 
be compelled to hide his averted head, 


to conceal the unavoidable confuſion of 


his face, and to diſſemble the ſharp 


ſenſations” which corrode and feſter at 


his 
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his heart? In the mean time, my lord, 
where are the souls, and in what ſtate 
is the SALVATION of thouſands ? What 
can repair the infinite injury they ſuſ- 
tain, or what make good the damage 
done to their immortal hopes and in- 
tereſts ?* Where does the guilt of this 
ſpiritual famine lie? And to whom is 
the puniſhment due? r Will not the 
judge of all the earth do right? And 
theſe ſheep, what have they done?“ 


Bur, my lord, I purſue this ſeries 
of inauſpicious inquiries no farther. 
I find myſelf too ſtrongly affected by 


* Kai da TW r £105 @Teipiav, 0 r Atwg £15 et 
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them; and tremble at the tremendous 
concluſions to which they lead the 
anxious, exploring, mind. I haſten, 
therefore, to relieve myſelf and your 
lordſhip, by drawing this unpleaſant 
ſubject to an end: And will only beg 
your lordſhip's farther attention, whilſt 
I offer ſome few arguments in vindi- 


cation of the manner and ſpirit of this 
addreſs. 


PRINCIPE, my lord, often urges 
us to different duties of very different 
complections, and of very oppoſite in- 
fluence upon us. Religion, now, invites 
us to a feaſt, and, now, ſummons us to 
make a coſtly ſacrifice. In our ſpiritual, 
as well as our ſoc:al, exertions, we ex- 
perience much both of pleaſure, and of 
pain ;—and in the exerciſe of a good 
conſcience, we ſometimes ſuffer, and 
ſometimes enjoy. The perſuaſive, is 
certainly, more eligible than the petu- 
lant, manner in writing: Yet ſeverity 

18 
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is not ſeldom requiſite. There are 


times, when expreſſed diſguſt is not 


only ſeaſonable, but laudable; and in 


ſome inſtances, to be filent would be 
to approve. To exhort, is a taſk nei- 


ther difficult nor diſcouraging ; , but to 


reprove and rebuke, though not ſo ſa- 
tisfactory, yet are oftentimes not leſs 
indiſpenſible, injunctions. Encomium, 
it muſt be acknowledged, is pleaſing, 
both to him by whom it is diſpenſed, 
and him to whom it is directed; yet 
ſome occaſions there are, where cenſure 
is allowable, and invective itſelf not 


only allowable but zeceſſary. 


Now, if there is a ſubject, my lord, 
in the agitation of which, it is per- 
mitted to blend acrimony with anima- 
tion, and /atire may be ſuffered, with 
impunity, to point her poniard, it is 
certainly that from which the pre- 
ceding obſervations originate. I know 
no ſubject which has more intimate 
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reference, or nearer connection with 
the preſent and future intereſts of man- 
kind. I know none which has, or might 
have, more influence on the manners 
and morals of individuals, or on the 
order and happineſs of ſociety. Miftake 
here, my lord, partakes of the nature, 
and produces all the miſchiefs, of guilt: 
and this guilt, from its extent and 
effects, is always atrocious, becauſe al- 
ways avoidable; and oftentimes un- 
pardonable, becauſe oftentimes irre- 
mediable. There can be no ſhame in 
openly reprobating what others have not 
been aſhamed openly to tranſaft, nor 
can it be ſaid that I have expoſed or 
aggravated what was before well known, 
and could not be too - received, by 
an inſulted public. | 


Ir, contrary to my inclination, I 
have been obliged to allude to particular 
perſons, the neceſſity of the caſe will 
en this * An accufation, 

without 
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without the ſupport of facts, would 
have been deemed groundleſs and nuga- 
tory. Amidſt a number of facts, that 
ſeemed moſt proper to be adduced, 
which was both moſt recent and moſt 
reprehenſible: And this fact unavoid- 
ably led to its agents and abettors. 
The names of theſe agents have been 
carefully concealed, and they have been 
treated with a tenderneſs which they 
had no right to expect, and which the 
nature of their tranſaction by no means 


merited. The public, I am aſſured, 


will 


* An author of ſignal benevolence and good ſenſe, 
and, though a foreigner, 'a friend to the reformed 
clergy, ſpeaking of general reflection againſt this vene- 
rable body, ſeverely condemns them; and points 
out a mode of attack which he deems more generous, 
and which he thinks would be more uſeful. The 
writer of this letter hath purſued this method as far 
as he thought it decent, and as far as he could in 
conſiſtence with that regard which he, and every 
one, owes to an order of men, by their very pro- 
feſſion (if they would themſelves reſpe& it) reſpect- 
able, and by their deſtination, valuable. C'eſt 
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will approve what I have ſaid, if they 
only think that I have faid enough. 
One thing I can aſſert with great truth, 
that I have not ſaid nearly ſo much as 
I have heard. No affair of the like 
nature ever made the like noiſe, or was 
ever repeated with ſuch general indig- 
nation, deriſion, and deteſtation. 


The /tation of PRELATES, my lord, 
remote from the public eye and inter- 
courſe, is very unfavourable to a free 
and full expoſition of the truth. Se- 
cluded from the common ſight, they 


are ſeldom made acquainted with the 


en attaquant tels, ou tels, par /eur zoms ; en les 
*< traduiſant comme des hommes indignes de remplir 
«« des places auſſi honourables, qu'importantes qu'on 
% produiroit du bien. Voila ou rl y auroit de la 
1 generofite; & non dans ces attaques generales, qui, 
<< etant injuſtes par la meme, ou ne portent ſur per- 
*© ſonne, ou portent, malheureuſement pour l'hu- 
* manite, ſur la claſſe d'hommes, dont elle aurait 
** 2 attendre le plus de bien.“ 

- De Luc. 
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common ſentiments, of mankind. They 
are ſurrounded by thoſe who are either 
unable, or afraid, or unwilling, to give 
them real, whenever it would prove 
diſagreeable, information. I might, 
perhaps, preſume therefore, that, in 
exhibiting the foregoing deduction of 
particulars, I have been doing a ſervice 


neither unuſeful, nor unacceptable, to 


the biſhops in general. But, to ſpeak 
honeſtly, my lord, I am not careful 
about this matter. I have been nurtured 
in ideas, and am matured in the habits, 
of independence. I have no fears to 
repreſs the innocent warmth of my re- 
ſentments: I have no ſordid intereſts 
to make me ſtoop to ſervile acts of 
adulation.* I ſhall ever prefer truth 

Cf to 


* IF CHRISTIANITY does not carry us as far as the 
vaunting philoſophy of the Stoics carried the ſlave 
Epictetus, we muſt blame our own lukewarmneſs or 
incredulity. What a noble ſoul, what exalted ſen- 
timents does that inſtructive moraliſt exhibit! Who 
can be unaffected on the peruſal of the following 
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to convenience, and truſt I ſhall con- 
tinue to derive ſufficient ſtrength and 
reſolution, from the Supreme Source of 
power and intelligence, to make every 
other conſideration bend to the higher 
regards of duty. 'In the preſent affair, 
in particular, I draw much conſolation 
from the reflection, that I poſſeſs a 
conſcience altogether “ void of ” cri- 
minal * offence, towards God and to- 
wards man.” I have performed what 
I regarded as an incumbent obligation. 
« What I have written, I have written.” 
I am neither diſpoſed to repent, nor 
to retract. The ſcandal given was im- 
menſe, and the offences committed were 
from the firſt, and are at this moment, 
conſidered as miſdemeanours of no light 


ſententious, though conciſe, magnanimous, yettruly 
devout reflections? Ag Taura, eo: d iu t. 
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account. It was fit, it was neceſſary 
that ſome oppoſition ſhould be made 
to them. I have only to lament that 
this oppoſition does not proceed from 


a more reſpectable quarter. I mean, 


that it is not urged with more weight, 
expreſſed in language of greater force, 
and conveyed in terms of ſeverer im- 
port. 


Bur, my lord, though I will be in- 
dependent, it is not my purpoſe to be 
inſolent. When Biſhop Burnet had juſt 
paſſed the age of minority, he drew up, 
with unparalleled freedom, a remon- 
ſtrance® againſt ſome of the biſhops of 
that æra. This remonſtrance conſiſted of 
many diſtinct and ſerious charges, and 
went to prove that theſe right reverend 


* Tae cauſe and conſequence of this /ally, as the 
biſhop calls it, may be ſeen at large by conſulting 
the His ToRY or His own Times, vol. I. p. 364, 
12mo, 
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divines. were guilty of much levity in 
diſcourſe, and much licenſe in conduct. 
However, he printed it, and, with un- 
daunted confidence, ſubjoined his name 
to the publication. The zea/ of this 
prelate, in ſome inſtances, almoſt ate 
bim up; and, it muſt be acknowledged 
that he was inclined to be of the ſubacid 
temperament. In this very caſe, he 
ſeems to have given too much way to 
his predominant humour. His crimi- 
nation was abſolute ; and though, in a 
limited ſenſe, well founded, yet was 
not qualified by any exceptions either 
of particular better characters, or ten- 
dencies. Now, though I admire that 
honeſt impartiality, which ſtimulated 
him to renounce all reſpe& of perſons, 
and approve that ſpirit which prompted 
him (though not without former pre- 
cedents) to ſo bold a reprimand ; yet 
I am on no account inclined, in ſervile 
imitation of ſo ill-natured an example, 
to cenſure my ſuperiors, without mo- 

deration 
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deration and without mercy. Though 
Iwill never, by any undue methods, 
court the favour; yet I ſhall always be 
careful, by no unprovoted attack, or 
groundleſs calumny, wantonly to incur 
the diſpleaſure of thoſe whom Pro- 
vidence permits to preſide over his 
church. 


AFTER having ſaid ſo much, there- 
fore, in the ſtile and ſpirit of a cenſor, 
the more credit may be due to thoſe 
obſervations which I hazard as an 
honeſt panegyriſt. If it is allowable 
to“ laugh where we muſt,” it is only 
juſt to be © candid where we can.” 
To condemn in the lump, is both il- 
liberal and indiſcreet. In the preſent 
inſtance, it were both unjuſt and un- 
grateful, No one has a more ſincere 
eſteem of that 2%] learning, none 
has a more ſerious reverence for that 
rational piety, which many of our 
biſhops poſſeſs in ſo eminent a degree, 

than 
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than the writer of this Letter. Some 
of them, with pleaſure it is here aſ- 
ſerted, do honour to their order and 
to humanity, and moſt of them conduct 
themſelves, upon the whole, with the 
moſt becoming prudence and propriety. 
To the abilities and ſufficiency of ſome 
of them, the moſt honourable teſtimony 
may be borne, without the moſt diſtant 
imputation of flattery. 


Tux various, the ornamental, the 
profound literature of Dr. H—d, 
baffles eulogy, and would be dimi- 
niſhed and degraded by any poor at- 
tempts of mine to aſcertain and efti- 
mate its intrinſic merit. The claſh- 
cal genius, the ſtrong ſenſe, the firm 
loyalty, the metro-political dignity 
and diſcretion of Archbiſhop M 
do him the moſt diſtinguiſhed credit. 
The critical acumen, the controverſial 
ſuperiority, the deep and ancient eru- 
dition, and the profeſſional attention of 

Biſhop 
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Biſhop L—th, cannot be too highly 
reſpected. To Dr. N „* the pub- 
lic is indebted for his inſtructive, ela- 
borate and learned DISSERTATIONS. 
The ingenious particularities of the 
Biſhop of C—ſle are well known to the 
literary world. The character of Dr. 
H=—x, as an academic tutor, is high ;— 
and he has been diſtinguiſhed as the 
preacher of Biſhop Warburton's Lecture 


at Lincoln's Inn. It is to be preſumed, 


therefore, that he will be reſolute in 


the requiſition of that learning from 


his young divines, which he has been 
in the habit of infuſing ;—and that he 
will ſuffer no abatements of that diſ- 
cipline in the church, which he knew, 
ſo well, how to maintain in college. 
The correct language, the amiable 
temper, the eaſy condeſcenſion and re- 


Tais venerable prelate died ſince the paragraph 
above was written: — But if, zs reported, he is 
to be ſucceeded by Dr. B—t, the prelacy will ſuffer 
no diminution of its luſtre, nor the See have reaſon 
to regret his tranſlation. 
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fiſtleſs addreſs of Dr. H fe, have 
gained him much and merited eſteem, 
Biſhop M——re is candid, conſcien- 
tious, and of moſt reſpectable reputation. 
The Biſhop of C r's character as a 
real lover of his country; his encou- 
ragement of riſing merit, the generous 
aſſiſtance he has given to others, and 
the active part he hath himſelf taken, 
in a minute reſearch into the popula- 
tion and beſt natural reſource of this 
country, —above all, the excellency, the 
pathos, the piety of his diſcourſes, 
his power and popularity as a Chriſtian 
preacher, and his devout zeal as a Pro- 
teſtant prelate, give him principal rank 
amongſt the very firſt characters of his 
order. 


How much, my lord, to be regretted 
is it, that amidſt this conſtellation of 
burning lights, ſo indelible a ſtain, as 
that complained of, ſhould be per- 
mitted to deform the beauty of holi- 
neſs 
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neſs in the 4 How much is it 


to be lamented that the leaſt cauſe 


has been given to ſo diſgraceful a re- 
flection upon the epiſcopal name and 
function! The herd of mankind, my 
lord, diſtinguiſh not with preciſion, 
They judge haſtily, they condemn hea- 
vily. The biſhops may exhort, admo- 
niſh, and reprove with all propriety 
and energy, and their monitions to 
others reſpeCting their duty, may be en- 
forced with much authority and power : 
They may deliver annual, biennial, or 
triennial charges as good as, and there 
cannot be better than, that which your 
lordſhip has made public; in ſhort, 
their doctrine may be unexception- 
able, and their exhortations to others, 
beyond meaſure edifying and inſtruc- 
tive.—Vet after all, one example of 
ſupineneſs, of neglect, of relaxation of 
diſcipline, of ignorance connived at, or 
immorality ſuffered to paſs with impu- 
nity, will have more weight with the 
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prejudices of a perverſe world againſt 
them, will ſpeak more loudly, and 
ſpread more extenſively than the beſt. 
effuſions of the beſt head amongſt them 
all. One indiſcreet act of one biſhop, 
will be attributed to all; whilſt only a 
ſmall number of weak and worthleſs 
clergymen, degrades and ſinks the 
general body to the ſame low level of 
contempt. | 


Wu extreme vigilance, what jeal- 
ous care, what affected caution do 
we ſee exhibited by other profeſſions 
and conditions of men, to preſerve their 
rank undiſgraced by the admittance of 
unqualified, and their honour uncon- 
taminated by aſſociation with unwor- 
thy, members, If we look into re/- 
gious ſocieties, thoſe Diſſenters who 
adhere to the principles of the old, 
Preſbyterians, and thoſe who, having 
renounced in part the creed of their 

fore- 
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forefathers, fall under the denomina- 
tion of the neu, are equally careful in 
the inſtruction of their reſpective 
teachers. They would conſider their 
tenets as diſgraced by weak abettors. 
They have a decent pride in the /zte- 
rary qualifications of their miniſters ; 
and would, with honeſt ſcorn, reject 
many of thoſe who find too ready an 
admiflion into the church. If we exa- 
mine the military eſtabliſhment, the 
diminutive, and the debilitated, are 
excluded from the dignity of a martial 
commiſſion. If we regard thoſe regu- 
lations and diſtinctions which cuſtom 
and civil policy have eſtabliſhed to 
diſcriminate rank in ſociety, the ſame 
tenacious circumſpection meets our 
inquiries. The mean may not pre- 
ſume to encroach upon the mighty, nor 
the plebeian, on the patrician, order. 
The high, the antient, the ſacred dig- 
nity of the Peerage, muſt be preſerved 
pure and unpolluted. Not a ſhade 

muſt 
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muſt obſcure its ſplendour, nor even 
an imaginary ſtain be allowed to de- 
form its immaculate purity. One 
would preſume, my lord, that the 
clergy, without vanity, might lay claim 
to as much antiquity, and it will not 
be controverted, that they ought to 
poſſeſs as much ſanctity, as ſenators. 
Yet, whilſt the pretenſions of thoſe 
who are ſaid to deſerve ill neither of 
their ſovereign nor of their country, 
are invidiouſly ſcrutiniſed, and called 
in queſtion, to prevent their admiſſion 
into. the Houſe of Lords, no qualifi- 
cations are required, and no claims, 
however premature or unreaſonable, 
rejected of ſome of thoſe who have 
aſpired and been admitted, to be mini- 
ſters in the Housg or Gop. 


* THESE,” my lord, are ſpots in our 

* feaſts of charity, when they feaſt with 
us, feeding themſelves without fear: 
Clouds they are without water, car- 
© ried 
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* ried about of winds: Trees, whoſe 
fruit withereth, without fruit, twice 
dead, plucked up by the roots, rag- 
* ing waves of the ſea, foaming out 
© their own” (and, do we not deſerve 
it? our) © ſhame.” 


THz part to be adopted in this 
unhappy ſtate of things, is obvious. 
* Thou ſhalt put away this evil from 
ce thee, leſt thou be ſnared therein, for 
eit is an abomination to the Lord thy 
* God. Neither ſhalt thou bring an 
* abomination into thy” holy“ houſe, 
* leſt thou be a curſed thing like it: 
* But thou ſhalt utterly deteſt it, and 
* thou ſhalt utterly abhor it, for it is a 
„ CURSED thing.” 


I am ſo antiquated, obſtinate, and 
even bigotted in my prepoſſeſſions, as 
to retain an extravagant admiration of 
the Bible. I am fo vulgar as to profeſs 
a reverence for the eſtabliſhed religion. 

But 
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But I have one attachment, my lord, 
which is neither old nor popularly 
odious :—I am happy, that I can in 
one inſtance, be, at the ſame time, 
both faſhionable and ſincere: and am 
not a little proud that I have it in my 
power, without ſingularity, and yet 
with much truth, to declare myſelf, 
my lord, 


Your LoRDSHIP's 
very reſpectful 


and moſt obedient 


humble Servant. 


